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The  “LOST”  PORTRAIT  OF 
LINCOLN 

BY  SAMUEL  McCOY 

A hitherto  unknown  j^ortrait  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  painted  during  Lincoln's 
lifetime,  has  been  discovered.  It  is  an  oil 
painting,  25  by  30  inches  in  size.  It  was  res- 
cued from  a pile  of  supposedly  worthless  fur- 
niture taken  from  one  of  Philadelphia’s  old- 
est taverns,  an  inn  in  which  Washington  often 
supped. 

Complete  mystery  surrounds  the  portrait, 
in  spite  of  indefatigable  efforts,  extending 
over  the  past  two  years,  by  its  new  owner,  to 
ascertain  its  exact  history.  Authorities  on 
historic  American  portraits  and  artists  who 
have  seen  it  are  agreed  that  the  canvas  was 
painted  during  Lincoln’s  lifetime  and  that 
Lincoln  sat  for  the  portrait.  But  the  exact 
date  of  the  portrait ; who  painted  it ; who  was 
the  first  owner — all  these  things  stubbornly 
refuse  to  be  disclosed. 

Connoisseurs  who  have  viewed  the  can- 
vas are  equally  positive  that  it  is  the  work  of 
no  “journeyman”  painter.  It  is  painted  with 
a breadth  and  power  which  would  lift  it  into 
the  field  of  noteworthy  portraits,  even  if  it 
were  not  a portrait  of  so  great  a statesman. 
But  since  it  is  a Lincoln  portrait  and  a can- 
vas of  unusual  merit  (and  be  it  remembered 
that  Charles  Henry  Elart,  a foremost  author- 
ity on  Lincolniana,  asserts  that  the  discovery 
of  even  a new  photograph  of  Lincoln  is  a 
red-letter  event)  its  discovery  is  of  prime  in- 
terest to  American  art. 

The  story  of  its  finding  and  a description 
of  the  portrait  have  never  before  been  given 
in.  detail.  The  curious  story  follows: 

The  Red  Lion  Inn,  one  of  old  Philadel- 
phia’s most  famous  hostelries  of  Colonial 
days,  stands  at  Second  and  Noble  streets,  one 
of  the  oldest  sections  of  the  nation’s  first  cap- 
itol.  M’ashington  and  his  officers  used  to  dine 
there,  before  the  days  of  Valley  Forge,  and 
the  mess  table  used  by  V'ashington’s  staff  was 
long  one  of  the  treasured  pieces  of  furniture 
in  the  Red  Lion.  It  is  now  pre.served  in  Car- 
penter’s Hall,  scene  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress which  preceded  that  which  drafted  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776. 


The  Red  Lion  Inn  was  originally  owned  by 
the  Carver  family  and  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Huntingdon  family,  also  well  known  in 
Philadelphia  history,  after  the  Civil  War.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  tavern  did  not  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  Huntingdon  family 
during  Lincoln’s  lifetime. 

About  twenty  years  ago  a Philadelphia 
restaurant  man  named  Cresap  leased  the  inn 
and  purchased,  from  the  ITuntingdons,  the 
furniture  with  which  the  Red  Lion  was  then 
equipped.  The  bill  of  sale  included  all  the 
contents  of  the  inn.  Mrs.  Cresap,  helping 
her  husband  make  an  inventory  of  the  build- 
ing’s contents,  after  the  purchase,  climbed  to 
an  upper  attic  one  day.  There,  in  the  dusty, 
low-ceilinged  loft,  hidden  behind  a mass  of 
broken-down,  cobwebbed  furniture  which  had 
been  discarded,  she  happened  to  notice  an  old 
painting  which  had  been  ripped  out  of  its 
original  frame.  She  did  not  consider  it  of 
any  considerable  value,  but  tossed  it  on  the 
furniture  van  which  took  the  rest  of  the  fur- 
niture to  their  living  rooms  over  the  restau- 
rant conducted  by  Mr.  Cresaj)  in  tbe  down- 
town banking  di.strict  of  Philadelphia. 

There  she  decided  to  hang  it  up.  She 
placed  a cheap  two-inch  moulding  around  it, 
but  still  did  not  consider  it  worthy  to  meet  the 
eyes  of  the  patrons  of  the  restaurant,  and 
accordingly  hung  it  on  a staircase  landing  at 
tlie  second  floor,  out  of  general  sight. 

There  it  hung,  unseen  by  any  except  mem- 
bers of  Cresap’s  family,  for  years.  Late  in 
January,  1917,  a young  Philadelphia  painter, 
Baruch  M.  Feldman,  whose  studio,  in  the 
quaint  little  byway  known  as  Harmony  Street, 
was  near  the  restaurant,  happened  to  hear  of 
its  existence.  Feldman,  besides  being  an  art- 
ist of  distinction — he  has  been  a frequent  e.x- 
hibitor  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts  “Annuals” — is  a connoisseur  of  old 
paintings.  He  has  restored,  for  old  Philadel- 
phia families,  a number  of  portraits  painted 
in  Colonial  times  or  during  the  War  of  1812. 
He  had  visited  the  old  Red  Lion  Inn  in 
previous  years,  and,  learning  that  its  contents 
had  passed  into  other  hands,  asked  the  res- 
taurant keeper  if  any  paintings  had  been 
among  the  property  he  purchased. 

“Why,  my  wife  has  hung  up  on  the  stairs 
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;in  old  picuiro  \vc  ”ot  from  tlio  Red  Lion,” 
said  Lresaj).  “C'ome  on  nj)  and  look  al  il.  It’s 
ad'oni  falling'  to  pieces,  thoiii;li.” 

A siiii^le  glance  at  the  picture  was  enongli 
to  intrigue  the  artist. 

It  hnng  on  a peg  on  the  wall,  by  an  operi 
uiiulow,  with  the  damp  Jannary  breeze  blow- 
ing over  it — an  exposure  that  wrung  a gasp 
— and  the  canvas  was  indeed  in  a wretched 
condition.  It  was  so  begrimed  with  dirt,  the 
accnmnlation  of  fifty  years  or  more,  that 
nothing  excejit  the  highest  lights  in  it  were 
visible.  It  was  recognizable  as  a portrait  of 
Lincoln — but  with  difficulty.  It  had  been 
coated  and  re-coated  with  vamish — crude 
varnish  which  stood  out  upon  the  canvas  in 
beads,  like  varnish  upon  an  old  farm  wagon 
— and  the  dirt  was  black  in  every  coat.  A rip, 
five  inches  long,  ran  along  its  upper  left  hand 
corner;  and  it  had  been  charred  all  along  the 
upper  edge. 

\\ffietched  as  its  condition  was,  Feldman 
saw  that  it  might  possibly  endure  restoration, 
and  be  worthy  of  restoration.  The  Colonial 
portraits  which  he  had  handled  had  been,  in 
some  instances,  in  even  worse  condition.  He 
told  Cresap  that  he  might  be  interested  in  pur- 
chasing it  at  some  later  time. 

His  next  visit  to  the  restaurant  \vas  a fort- 
night later.  \Miat  was  liis  agitation  to  learn 
that  on  the  day  following  his  first  view, 
Cresap  had  brought  the  picture  downstairs  and 
hung  it  in  the  dining  room,  where  many  a 
wealthy  Philadelphia  banker  lumdied  daily, 
and  that  for  two  weeks  he  had  been  in  con- 
stant danger  of  losing  his  “find !” 

Feldman  hesitated  no  longer.  He  bought 
it  at  once,  and  carried  home  his  prize  to  his 
studio  in  Harmony  Street — on  the  eve  of 
Lincoln’s  Birthday,  1917.  Those  who  like  to 
see  significance  in  coincidence  may  reflect  that 
this,  too,  was  the  eve  of  America’s  entrance 
into  the  world  war  and  to  fancy  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  portrait  a visible  sign  of  the 
return  of  the  great  Emancipator’s  spirit. 

At  his  studio,  Feldman  examined  the  can- 
vas with  meticulous  care.  It  measures  25  by 
30  inches,  a size  characteristic  in  American 
portraiture  for  bust  portraits,  European  art- 
ists usually  using  either  larger  or  smaller  can- 
vases than  this.  His  first  examination  showed 


llint  the  canvas  was  on  (be  very  brink  of  dis- 
integration and  Ibal  il  mnst  be  relined  if  v. 
was  to  be  saved  from  falling  to  shreds,  ilad 
il  not  been  found  by  someone  wbo  knew  pic- 
tures it  would  inevitably  have  gone  to  pieces 
Vv'ithin  a few  years  and  there  wonld  have  been 
an  end  to  “the  lost  Lincoln." 

When  he  had  backed  il  with  a fresh  can- 
vas and  reinforced  its  frame,  he  began  to 
clean  it.  It  is  notewothy  that  this  picture  was 
not  only  re.stored — it  was  virtually  reclaimed. 
As  Feldman  began  to  remove  layer  after 
layer  of  the  grimy  varnish,  and  saw  the  rich- 
ness of  the  portrait,  he  realized  that  breath- 
less care  must  be  used.  Here  was  a case,  not 
of  commercial  restoring  merely,  but  the  im- 
portant task  of  restoring  a portrait  of  real 
historical  value;  and  his  work  upon  it  con- 
sumed all  his  spare  time  for  eight  months 
following. 

When  the  consecrated  task  was  finished, 
the  portrait  stood  out — clear  as  it  had  left  its 
painter’s  hands  and  yet  mellowed  by  the  half 
century  that  had  passed  over  it.  There  sat 
Lincoln. 

The  portrait  is  of  the  head  and  bust  of  Lin- 
coln, the  head  turned  three-quarters  toward 
the  spectator.  Lincoln  is  shown  wearing  a 
beard;  and  the  portrait  therefore  cannot  ante- 
date his  presidency,  because  he  wore  no  beard 
up  to  1861.  The  Brady  photographs  of  Lin- 
coln show  this,  but  none  of  them  suggests 
the  exact  facial  contours  limned  in  this  canvas. 

In  colour  the  canvas  is  golden  toned,  and, 
although  the  restoration  has  removed  quanti- 
ties of  superfluous  varnish,  enough  has  been 
left  to  allow  the  canvas  to  retain  the  mellow 
patine  of  its  age. 

The  hair  and  beard  are  very  dark,  almost 
black — and  far  more  luxurious  than  as  shown 
in  any  photograph  of  Lincoln — and  their  rich 
colouring  sets  off  the  flesh-colour  of  the  face 
as  in  a cameo.  The  chair  in  which  Lincoln  is 
seated  is  upholstered  in  crimson,  setting  off 
the  sombre  blackness  of  his  coat,  and,  in  turn, 
the  whiteness  of  his  shirt-bosom.  The  rich 
lustrous  blackness  of  his  hair  and  beard  is 
treated  like  a silhouette,  against  the  back- 
ground of  olive.  This  treatment  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  portrait.  The  unknown 
artist  seems  to  have  made  of  the  dark  tumbled 
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mass  an  aral)csi[iu.‘,  so  to  speak.  Similar 
iKiiulIiiiij  is  not  pcrofi)!  ilile  in  any  ollicT  Lin- 
coln portrait,  in  Mr.  k'cldman’s  o])inion. 

It  was  remarked  al)o\e  that  the  haekgroniul 
is  of  olive.  In  the  restoration  of  the  j)ortrail, 
ii  was  perceived  that  the  unknown  j)ainter 
hail  originally  i)ainted  a reddish  or  maroon 
curtain  as  a haeks^round  to  the  right  of  the 
face,  a conventional  device,  bnt,  evidently 
coming  later  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was 
too  banal,  glazed  the  background  over  with 
olive.  This  is  only  faintly  beginning  to  show 
now.  The  observation  may  perhaps  serve 
some  day  to  help  in  identifying  the  portrait. 

The  watch- fob  is  a flat  black  ribbon  ; which 
may  possibly  furnish  a slight  additional  clue 
to  the  date  of  the  portrait. 

The  modelling  of  each  feature  is  precise, 
clone  with  the  sure  touch  of  a draughtsman. 
Their  contours,  and  particularly  those  of  the 
cheek  bones,  are  masterly.  The  eyes  are  blue, 
though  so  deep  in  feeling  that  they  seem  black. 
The  line  of  the  lips  is  absolutely  straight  and 
unsmiling,  and  yet — so  remarkably  sympa- 
tlietic  is  the  portrait — there  is  an  instant  sense 
of  gentleness  in  the  expression. 

The  distinguished  feeling  of  the  portrait  is 
that  of  great  dignity.  Though  it  may  be  an 
idealized  portrait — the  heavily  massed  hair, 
tliicker  than  in  life,  hints  that  such  may  be  the 
case — it  is  by  no  means  “sugary.”  Strikingly, 
the  portrait  retains  the  virility  of  Lincoln’s 
head. 

Such  is  “the  lost  portrait.”  Its  authorship 
became  Mr.  Feldman’s  first  concern,  from  the 
moment  he  acepured  the  portrait,  two  years 
ago.  His  search  has  been  fruitless.  He  first 
communicated,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
the  authorities  in  Washington ; with  the  Con- 
gressional Library ; with  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Society,  whose  collection  of  his- 
torical portraits  is  large;  with  the  New  York 
Public  Library ; with  the  Union  League,  in 
Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Chicago;  with 
the  Newberry  Library  in  Chicago,  where  are 
hung  two  of  G.  P.  A.  Healy’s  portraits  of 
Lincoln;  and  with  Mr.  Meserve,  the  noted 
collector  of  Americana ; but  from  none  could 
he  gain  a clue. 

Wherever  he  could  learn  that  an  original 
portrait  of  Lincoln  existed,  there  he  weni  to 


coiu|)are  it  with  his  own.  lie  examined  a 
number  of  Lincoln  portraits  by  tbe  artists 
who  are  listed  by  Charles  Henry  Hart  as  hav- 
ing had  Tfincoln  sit  to  them — d'homas  Hicks, 
William  Morris  Hunt,  F.  1).  Marchant, 
George  P.  A.  Healy,  A.  j.  ConanI,  Frank  B. 
Carpenter,  Matthew  Wilson,  'Hiomas  1). 
Jones,  Leonard  W.  Volk,  the  scul])tor,  and 
J.  H.  Littlefield;  as  well  as  by  B.  Eggleston, 
mentioned  by  Me.serve  as  having  painted  a 
Lincoln  portrait  from  the  life.  He  ins])ected, 
through  the  courtesy  of  R.  A.  C.  Smith,  the 
three  Lincoln  portraits  which  hang  in  the 
lYiion  League  of  New  York — those  by  Daniel 
Huntington,  Carpenter,  and  the  painter  of 
Washington  Crossing  the  Delazvare. 

None  of  all  these,  so  far  as  treatment  goes, 
resembles  the  “lost”  portrait.  John  Frederick 
Lewis,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy of  the  Fine  Arts,  said  of  the  “lost”  por- 
trait: “This  is  an  extremely  interesting  Lin- 

coln. It  gains  in  interest  with  each  repeated 
inspection.  It  resembles  no  other  that  I have 
ever  seen,  and  I will  not  hazard  a guess  as 
to  its  authorship.” 

Artists  who  have  seen  the  painting  are 
agreed  that  the  character  of  the  picture  is 
such  that  the  suggestion  that  it  might  have 
been  painted  from  a photograph  is  rendered 
absurd.  It  is  wholly  free,  triumphantly  free, 
from  any  trace  of  the  spiritless  presentation 
that  results  from  the  copying  of  a photograp’n. 
Here  the  general  lines  of  the  design,  the 
robust  modelling  of  the  contours  in  shadow, 
the  construction,  the  intimate  characteriza- 
tion, the  delicate  half-tones  in  the  light,  the 
pervading  melancholy  of  the  eyes,  all  tend  to 
convince  anyone  who  looks  at  the  portrait 
that  it  is  Lincoln:  the  Lincoln  that  guided  a 
nation  through  its  greatest  anguish. 

And  still — who  painted  this  “lost”  Lincoln? 

There  is  no  answer.  The  portrait’s  pro- 
found dignity,  its  gentle  yet  firm  look,  its 
tenderness  and  its  melancholy,  its  deep  in- 
scrutable eyes — these  are  as  baffling  as  the 
.smile  of  the  Mona  Lisa. 

One  thing  alone  is  certain — that  this  treas- 
ure, rescued  from  a dusty  attic,  and  rescued 
once  again  by  a young  artist  who  made  his 
task  a consecration,  makes  American  art  and 
American  history  richer. 
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